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Preface 



This pubhcation is the final report of a workshop on equity in postsec- 
oildary education, sponsored b> Xhe National Institute of Education 
(NIE). The conclavie, entitled ^'Improving Equity in Postsecondary Edu- 
cation: A Workshop on Leadership," was conduct^ for NIE by the 
National Center fo^ Higher Education Management Systems^NCHEMS) 
at keystone, Colorado,' July 17-20, 1977. 

,The report was Submitted in draft form to Equity Workshop par- 
tieipants for revie\V and comment, then revTsed. Although QOt in ^y 

^sense a transcript of the workshop proceedings, the report does incor- 
porate the substance of the predDminant attitudes, opinions, and ideas 
expressed by participants during^ the workshop. The report does not 
necessarily represent the\iewsof the compiler, Judith M. Gapp^a, or of 

' any individual participant, nor does it necessarily reflect policies o'r posi- 
tions of NIE or NCHEMS. \ • ^ 

This report is being circulated in the postsecondary-education com- 

'munity in^he'hope df stimulating an active, positive response to the 
challenges posed by the research and leadership agendas it contains. Only 
through such response can the work begun at the w orkshop be continued. 
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Introduction 



A commitment to equit> has become an mcreasingl> important feature of 
American education. Changing values and ethics in the larger society, 
expressed through/he legislative proce:>s, have mandated 3uch a commit- 
ment. Much legislation h'as been enacted to carr> out this social mandate. 
But the legislative goal to prov ide equal opportunities for both education 
and "emplp>nient throughout postseioridar> education (PSE) for all 
groups not equitably included in the past,has not been fully realized. To 
achieve..equity 'within PSE requires more than legislation, it also requires 
resources, understanding, and, most important of all, leaders who regard 
the achievement of Equitable treatment as a primary goal of post- 
secondary education. 

Current equity issues and problems in PSE will be more fully re- 
solved Qnly if creative leadership comes forward and the attention of aca- 
demic administrators at all levels is gained. Recognizing this, th^ National 
Institute of Education (NIE) and the National Center for Higher Educa- 
tion Management Systems (NCHEMS) collaborated in conducting an 
agenda-setting workshop to delve into the opportunities and problems 
faced by leaders seeking to promote equity . The three-day workshop was 
held, at Keystone, Colorado, in July J977.. Those invited to attend in- 
clude(^presidetits and other high-lev el institutional administrators, leaders 
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of minority groups and women's organizations, ^members of higher- 
education associations, state-le>el planners and managers, and re- 
searchers. Representatives c^jm Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfai^e attended as observerTT^ . • - 
The ambitious agenda had these objectives: • 

• Identify equit> issues and goals of major importance to post- 
secondary education, 

• Assess what usable information is available about equit> and what 
research has been completed 

• Develops research agenda that emphasizes disco\er> of knowl- 
edge useful to leadership seeking to bring about system-w ide 
change that will foster the accomplishment of equity goals 

• Develop an actjon agenda for leadership in all sectors of the PSE 
isommunity 

During the workshop, participants exchanged valuable insights into 
the current status of equity and the' multitude t)f problems-facing tho5c 
trying to exert leadership and resolve equity problems. Each knowl- 
edgeable about a particular minority group and its circumstances, work- 
shop participants were rwnetheless frustrated when they attempted to 
attack ihb issue of equitable treatment across a broad range of special- 
interest groups.' As pa tn^ipants sought to address the large issue equity 
in PSE, the> frequently reflected the singdlar perspectives of particular 
minority groups and the tendency of these groups to ;^el> upon legislative 
and political processes for solutions At the (.oni^luilpn of the workshop, 
there waj^geheral agreement tjiat the time had been loo short to fully de- 
velop a research agenda or to reach consensus on new directions for lea(3fer- 
ship to take with regard to equit> . However, the workshop had promoted 
^some understanding of the variety of views that surround equity issues 
"atid of the complexity of attempting to define what leadership actions 
might produce change. Participants agreed that it was important to carry 
, forward the development of the research and le^de^rship agendas. 

* This report provides an overview of the subject matter of workshop 
, discussion— the current status of equity m PSE, including the rqle of 
leadership, and r^ew directions that might be pursued by those committed 
to furthering equity. It is intended t() encourage a focus on'new direc- 
tions for research and leadership in the ongoing debate about equity in 
PSE, and to make some suggestions thaft ma> help leaders in PSE^ishing 
to pursue voluntary action to supplement political and legislative activity, 
h is based primarily upon insights expressed at the Equity Workshop, 
supplemented b> writings of participants and g^her literature afnd sources 
of information collected and reviewed by NCHEMS staff. The report 
does not constitute a position statement by an^individual or group asso- 
ciated with the workshop. 

In preparing the report, t^e compiler undertook to capture the over- 
all spirit and tone of the meeting and to present in organized fashion the 
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multitude of proWems, issues; and recommendations identified and dis- 
cussed. The diversity and richness of the workshop dialogue made this a 
complex task. The reader shoyld keep in mind that iji9st participants at 
the workshop were either wor^n or racial or ethnic minorities, they tend- 
ed to exemphty equity issues in terms reflecting their own backgrounds, 
experiences, an4>ommitments. Iri consequence, the literature chosen for 
illustrative citation also is oriented toward oiinority and women's issues. 
The workshop participants and the compiler recognize that'the fbncems 
o/ certain, groups, such as the handicapped, are not adequately repre- 
sented in this reporl^ven though the workshop was converted tocpn§ider 
the problem of e<}TfiT^ for all affected^roi/ps. 

The report is divided into two major-sections: (1) a review jjt^ttfe cur- 
rent status of equity in postsecondary education and (2) a pr(\)ction of 
possibje new directions for Research and leadership to take. Where readily 
availablej citations from' literature that would corroborate and explicate 
views expressed at the workshop wer^ added to the first^section by the com-^ 
piler. Some of the recommendations for new research and leadership direc- 
tions were not formally or collectively considered at the Vvorkshop. They 
are, however^ reflective both of workshop dialogue and consensus among 
participants that dialogue is of httle use if it does nOt^-evolve into action. 

In both sections of the report, the following concerns are emphasized: 

•"fhe develo^pment of a concept of equity applicable to all students 

and employees throughout the PSE community. , - - 
•^The role of leadership, where leadership includes actions by insti-^ 
tutio^is and>organizations, and individual initiatives 
^\ ' • The importance of effective communication and increased unde^;- 
standing among various constituencies in PSE and among special- ' 
'interest groups 0J 
' * • The interpretation of yArrent laws and regulations and assistance 
to institutions seeking to comply . • 
The development of^ a research agenda directed \o g^cration and 
' communication of k^nowledge^helpful to leaders . ^ 

Specific actions (both short^ and long-range) that institutions^ 
Urgencies, organizations, and individuals can take 
le relationship of P^ to the rest of American society with regard 
their respective roles and fesponsibilities for achieving^equity 
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The Current Status oif Equity in 
Postsecondary Education 

Overview ^ 



' Discussions at Keystone focused frequently on the conditions in society 
and PSE today that impact on equity issues and the solution of equity 
problems. In one session, iijdi\idual participants identified a number of 
reasons why progress toward a more equitable society is impeded at pres- 
ent, including the foUowij:]^ ' ' 

• Societal values of uniformity and conformity 

• Struggles of tho§e in power to maintain power and the proclivity 
of people in authority to surround themselves with others much 

, like themselves > ^ ^ ^ 

• Expectation of differences in male/female behaviors in various 
cultures^ 

• Competition among various min^ity groups for access and fa- 
vored treatment ' . 

• An education"sy5tem tkat is a bulwark of the statu's quo and that 
reflects some, of the racism and sexism prevalent in society • 

• The failure of the PSE establishment to recognize that diversity 
means enrichment, to correct myths and stereotypes, to respect a. 
variety of cultures,, and to teach so that all can learn — 
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• The focus of PSE upon its economic survival needs as a higher 
priority than its socktal and communit> roles and responsibilities 

• T.he failure to\g roy (de the minimal level of physical, emotional, 
and psychological health necessary for education to take place for 
all students , 

• The failure of PSE to recognize the problems cJI the bilingual, of 
the educationally and socioeconomically disadvantaged, and of 

^ older students 

• Funding formula^ and their impact upori new student constituen- 
cies 

• Tenure, unionization^ and excessive federal reporting require- 
fhents ^ 

• The lack of options in employment, such asjbhared positions, 
part-time contracts, and child-care services 

• The work assignments given to some women and minorities that 
y impede- their professional careers and accomplishments 

This wide range of perceptions about current conditions reflects the 
fact that equity is ultimately concerned with people and the relatipnships 
between them. As pe^Ople openly aired their assumptions, values, and ex- 
periences during the workshop, it became apparent that perceptions 
varied widely regarding whJt equity is and should be, what fh€s^cur'rent 
status of the equity movement is in PSE, and what new directions should 
be taken. 

Part I of this report describes the current status of equity in PSE by 
building upon the framework of the Keystone workshopand other sources 
of inforniation. The description covers the evolution of an equity defi- 
nition, specific issues regarding student access and treatment, current em- 
ployment patterns in PSE, the relationship of equity to other PSE goals 
and objectives, the relationship of PSE to the larger society with regard 
to its responsibility for equity , and'pjdst and continuing leadership efforts. 
The final section of Part I pr'esents, in summary form, some conclusions 
about the current status of equity in PS and the range of issues em- 
* braced by the term equity, as necessary prerequisites to the formulation 
of new directions. 
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CURRENT STATUS OF EQUITY JN PSE 



The Evolution of an Equity Concept 



In tracing the evolution of a concept of equit> in American societ>, one* 
can begin with the more recent federal equal opportunit> legi^ation, 
while realizing that the roots of these laws are in the Civil War and other 
historical events. In the earl> 1960s, the illegalit> of discrimination was 
addressed through legal mandates for equal opportunity and non- 
discrimination. Later this was characterized b> minoril> group members 
and others as perpetuating a benign neutralit> in which minority groups 
were no longer openl> discriminated against, but in which their status did 
not noticeably change. Federal regulations were then formulated re- 
quiring ^'affirmative action." Technically, affirmative action defined 
certain specific activities to be |d^en by federal contract€q;sjo analyze 
their work force and take positive ajctiorfs to increase the utilization of 
women and minorities where necessary. However, the term was broad- 
ened through popular usage to include a wide range of positive* actions 
that would be not only nondiscriminatory, but beneficial to minority 
group members seeking to improve themselves. Though affirmative ac- 
tion was originally mandated only for four minority groups and women, 
the idea of improvin^humarrpotential by providing equitable access and 
treatment fias expanded to include many other classes of individuals. A 
iQore proipund conce[n with equity for all can be seen as an ovitceirresi^ 
thepolution of such concepts a:> equat opportunity , nondiscrimination/^ 
andVffirmative action. 

In spite of the recent legislation, in practice equity means different 
things to different people. Within the PSE community, there is no widely 
accepted definition of equity to prov ide a basis for fruitful discussion. To " 
some, equity means equal opportunity and a benign neutrality, to others 
it means compensatory or fdvored treatment, or both, for members of 
groups previously Excluded. Different minority groups in society define 
equity from the perspective of their own unique circumstances and 
concerns.- ^ 

The Keystone wor-kshop participants recognized that diverse con-' 
cepts and misunderstandings contribute to the general confusion charac- 
terizing much discussion about equity. Examples of the more common 
misconceptions noted by workshop_p^ticipants are. equity applies only 
to women and minorities, complianLe with federal legislation or executive 
. regulations will ensure equity^ post^econdary education's obligation to 
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provide equal opportunity applies onl> to access, equity is the responsi- 
bility of the affirmative-action officer. A more worrisome problem to 
participants was their realization that while equity can be understood and 
accepted with conviction as an intellectual concept, this does not* neces- 
sarily lead to action. The participants recognized a discrepancy between 
theory and its applicatibn. 

ELEMENTS OF EQUITY 

During workshop discussions, a definition of equity gradually began to 
evolve^ Ircan be stated as 

The f9ir and just treatment of all members of society 
who wish to participate in and enjpy th^ benefits of 
postse^dndary education. 

Amplification of the meaning of fair and just tre^^ent involves con- 
sideration of the meaning of access, representation, participation, and 
barriers. 

Fair and just tr^tment encompasses both access to and participation 
in postsecondary education, by students or employees. It implies both the 
humanistic value of an equal opportunity to attain the benefits of post- 
secondary education and the judicial concept of equal protection under 
the law. As shaped by our cultural and ethical foundations, a humanis- 
tic concept of fair and just treatment obliges each individual to examine 
his or her actions with regard to others, to ensure that they afe impartial 
and guided by an objective consideration of the potential of other indi- 
viduals. To meet the judicial requirement of equal protection under the 
law, special compensatory measures for certain groups may be necessary. 

Equity in access to PSE must be considered in Relationship to the 
preceding years of education and as part of a lifelong learning contin uum. 
Since equal opportunity for learning has not been provided to all groups 
by the public school system, the problem of equity in access to post-' 
•secondary education is compoy^ded. Equitable access may necessitate 
more than an equal opportunity to enter, it may necessitate special pro- 
grams to remedy the previous educational preparation barriers that cer- 
tain groups face. ^ • * 

One method of measuring whether access to postsecondary edu- 
cation is truly available to all groups is to use the concept of representa- 
tion; that is, to examine whether or not different groups are participating 
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in and benefiting from postsecondar> education in rough proportion to 
their numbers in the appropriate societal sector. According totbe concept 
of proportional representation, a communit> college serving a .local 
constituency,, for example, would be expected to ha\e as its students, 
employees', and beneficiaries a group basically 'representative of that 
community. Similarly, other institutions would basenheir evaluation of 
whether or not they were providing equitable access upc^ their definition 
of their constituency as being either local, state, regional, or national. 

. Representation as a measupf of equity could also be applied to access * 
to educational programs. Within a given institution, ideally one would 
expect that if artificial barriers had been removed, members q| various 
societal groups could participate in and benefit from all educational pro- 
grams according to their intei-est and ability. For example, research has 
been undertaken recently concerning the phenomenon called math anxi- 
ety and its relatively more frequent appearance in women. Mathematic^ 
skills are important prerequisites for success in iriany fields, including the 
natural science^, engineering, business, and economics. Awareness of the ^ 
limited number of women in these fields has led to compensatory pro- 
grams to encourage their interest ^d improve their mathematical skill 
level. Similar programs have been established for other minority groups^ ^ 
particularly blacks, who l^ave not traditionally entered these fields^ 

The concept of equity also embraces those employed in PSE. Repre- 
sentation refers to type of employee, student, staff, faculty, or adminis- 
trator, and includes the entire PSE community. This community is broad, 
ranging across the institutions themselves, their governing boards, federal 
aftd state agencies,, private organizations such as foundations, higher- 
education associations, research centers, and special-interest groups. 
Within institutions and agencies, one would expect, using the propor- 
tionality criteric^n, to find all societal groups employed according to their 
availability with the requisite skills in the appropriate recruiting area. F<h 
example, equitable representation would ii^lude t^e participation oK 
women and ethnic minorities in executive positions, and an estifhat* of 
. their availability would be based upon national data. Conversely, over- 
representation in certain positions by certain gr<)ups would be avoided, as 
would excessive placement of representatives of certair\ groups in posi- 
tions with very little potential fpr promotion and increased responsi- 
bilities. ^ . ^ 
* ' The concept of meaningfurparticipation extends beyond fair and 
just treatment, access, and representation, and inchides all educational 
programs and employment. Meaningful participation implies the oppor 
tunity for all individuals to fully develop their potential, once admitted to 
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an institution. Is the student's educational and social environment en- 
couraging? Or does it^reject certain students on the basis of race or cul- 
tural background? Are all students treated with respect and dignity? 
Meaningful particrpgition implies an assessment of student needs. Stu- 
dents first entefring PSE from isolated Indian reservations may very well 
^define participation differently from students en tenn| the finest graduate 
programs. Participation should not require a leveling or homongeniza- 
tion of society or force a mainstreaming of minority culture and tradi- 
tion into the dominant culture. It should lead instead to societal as well as 
individual enrichment and to a respect for individual dignity, cultural 
^ values, and preferences. ~ * 

Similarly, meaningful participation for faculty implies opportunities, 
for professional development,* appropriate role defffiition, equity in 
salary and prom4jtiori, and a sensing by all faculty members of their abil- 
ity to make a respected, A^aluable contribution to the institution. 

In conceptualizing equity in PSE. consideration must be given not 
only tq those who fihd access and participate,^ but also to those who have 
not participated because of barriers. What are these barriers? A're they 
imposed by sodety or PSE? What is the responsibility of PSE to be con- 
^ cerned about those who wanted to participate but were unable to? Ex- 
tending the concept of equity to include those who have not participated 
is difficult: PSE has limited resources for such tasks, and it is hard, per- 
haps impossible, to gauge accurately the level of interest in PSE among 
those whp have not participated. ^ 

Barriers to full participation are of two types. institutionalAd inter- 
nal. Internal barriers art those within the individual seeking >Qcess or 
meaningful participation that limit or prev ent his or her abili^ to succeed. 
These may be jhe result of social conditioning, physical circumstances, 
health, or other such causes. Institutional barriers include policies, proce- 
dures, and actions by institutions that consciously or inadvertently limit 
d hinder the ability of certain groups to find access or to participate. 
Institutional barriers frequently cited with regard to women include ad- 
missions policies and practices, availability of financial aid, campus 
couns^ing, campus services such astffild care, and t^he curriculum itself 
(Roby r973). These barriers for women are compounded by internal bar- 
riers broucht about by seVrole socialization, either in thehomeor school. * 
Other exarlk)les of institutional barriers are the problems of physical ac- 
cess encouni^ed by the handicapped and the lack'of special programs to 
assist the bilir%ual student with^basic skills. 
\ 
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THE NEED FOR INFORMATION 

Q ♦ 

To achieve full participation of all groups in PSE, continuing assessment 
of progress is needed. Assessment of progress includes (1) e\aluapon of 
barriers to participation for both students and employees throughout 
PSE systfems, (2) measurement of progress m expanding access and cre- 
ating opportunities for meaningful participation, and (3) sensitivity to 
and social consciousness of ne\\ equity issues that require evaluation and 
assessment. An example of a ne^v equit> issue is the need to increase the 
participatibi^of the handicapped, in postsecondary education. Other in- 
equities exist but are not assessed because the group affected has not 
directed attention to its plight. Aa example is the situation of the rural 
poof» who frequently lack suf ficieolaccess to quality postsecondary edu- 
.pation. If there were continuous assessment of progress and more em- 
phasis by leader^s on the development of solutions to equity jJroblems, 
both the inequitable treatment and the burdensome regulations that result 
when inequities fester and the only recourse open to the affectra- groups is 
to seek a forced solution through the political system, could be avoided. 

. J 



The Current Status of Equity with Regard to 
Student Access apd Treatm-ent 

A commitment to equity has been^ part of the complex historical 'phe- 
nomenon of the growth of hightr education in American^society. There 
has been a gradual widening of the populations served, in keeping with 
the use of public funds to support postsecondary education. The widening 
of access began in the nineteenth century w ith the-admission of women to 
colleges such as Oberlin, and with the establishment of separate institu- 
tions for blacks and women. At the end of the Second World War, the GI 
Bill provided educational benefits to veterans, encouraging them to fur- 
ther their education in the nation^s colleges and universities. The past two 
decades have seen a rapid increase in the numbers of members of minority 
groups who have benefited from their ecfUal opportunity to obtain a 
higher education. Access has been extended to addition^ ethnic and ra- 
cial minority groups, the elderly, citizens with a variety of national origins 
and religious backgrounds, and the handicapped. 
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Whatever the benefits of this expansion have been, not all past 
wrongs have been righted or all affected groups included. While acknowl 
edging^that there has been progress in the past, the Equity Workshop par 
ticipants remained concerned About groups still suffering the effects of 
discrimination in both student access and treatment. For example. 

• When only 3 percent of Puerto Rican youth in this country receive 
» college degrees, the focus must be upon the barriers facing the 97 

percent, not on the success oj the 3 percent. (Comment by work- 
shop participant) 

• Data from tj^National Longitudinal Study shQ,w^at black high- 
school graduates are now about as likely to enter cpliege^as their 
white counterparts in high-school record and family income, but 
their patterns of -enrollment are quite different. Forty-eight per- 

- cfent of all black freshmen and 32 percent those in the highest 
; ^ ability quartile are enrolled in two-year colleges 'or proprietary/ , 
vocational schools, the comparable figures for white freshmen are 
'J .41 percent and 26 percent. Blacks in general-have a significantly 
higher drop-out rate through four years of college than do whites. 
A 1974 census survey found that 41 percent of blacks and 57 per- 
cent of whites who entered college in 1971 wereenrc^lled as seniors 
; (Rice 1976). , / 

The impact of poverty is not ended bX the act of matriculation in 
PSE. Seventj-four percent of high-ability freshmen with low- 
income status who entered college in the fall of 1972 came back 
for the second year; the figure for high-ability, high-irltome fresh- 
men was 90 percent (Rice 1976). . 

• Members o£ minority groups sfill face serious financial, educa- 
tional, ^nd cultural barriers to graduate study. Whije blacks, 
American Indians, and ^panish speakjng persons make urt|some 

^ 17 percent of the total population, they represent only about 7 per- 
cent of total graduate enrollment anj^ earn only 5.5 percent of all 
doctorates awarded. Of the total doctorates awarded, 3.5 percent 
are to blacks, .9 percent to Spanish-surnamed, .6 percent to Orien- 
tals, and .5 percent to American Indians (National Board on Grad- 
'uate Education 1976). • ' 

• American Indians are the most underrepresented minority group 
in higher education. Beset by a lack of funds,.language complexi- 
ties, low achievement scores, and problems of two-wray cultural 
diversity, they often ^are unable to qualify for or remain in tradi- 
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tional colleges. In 1975, .9 percent of all freshmen and J^ercent of 
9JI graduate students the United States were Ame^can Indians 
' ' (Brown and Stent 1977). ? , - 

• Only percent of Spanish-speaking w^fnen 24 years old and 
over haflh completed collfege in 1973 (U.S. Department of Com- 
4nerce 1974). O 

• Overall, about ^even million chifdren in the United States suffer 
some form of phy^ic^ and/of mental handicap, (about 1 out^of 
every 1(J children). However, feww: than 50 percent of the handi- 
capped children receive the education they need, and in some 
states the proportion is less than 15 percent (Russo 1974L ^ ^ 

• In 1971, wonfen were 50.4 perccijt of the high-school grKuates, 
^ 43.1 percent of those receiving bachelor's degrees, 39.7 percent of 

those receiving master's degrees, and 13.4 percent c\^thos^ re- 
ceiving the doctorate. By 1974-75, tjie percentage of women 
-receiving bachelor's degrees had increased^to 45.3 percent, 
master's degrees to 44.8 pexre^t, and doctorates to 21 .3 percent; 
yet these increases were nonaccompanied by corresponding in- 
creases of women faculty (Carnegie Coirimissidn 1973 and Eiden 
1976). 

• The fields women have traditionally chosen as college majors are 
closely related to the types of professional jobs in which womerf 
have been represented in large proportions . Women have been con- 
siderably more likely than men to major in the humanities, the 
erMs, and education. They have al^o been represented in larget pror 
portions in such fielSs as home economics, library science, social 
work, and nursing, they have been considerably less likely than 
men to major in economics, the natural sciences, business admims- 
tration, premedical or pfredental programs, or law. They have 
tended to avoid fields requiring extensive application of mathe- 
matical sljills (Carnegie Commission 1973). , 

• At both the national and the institutional level, women are less 
likely to receive financial assistance in the form of scholarships', 
fellowship^, and loans than are men, although th^ extent of sex 
differences in awards varies cons^erably from insti^tion to insti- 
tution and from progr^ to program (Westervelt 1975). ^ 

> 

- Studies of the formation of human capital show that differences in 
human skills and knowledge are major* deteunin^nts of differences^n^he ' 
level-and-time profile of earnings. Ai^, in addition to enhancing produc- 
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tivity and earnings in the job market, education influences other \anables 
as well: economic consumption, sa\ing and in\esti^eift, family size and 
structure, and a collection of social and political attitudes (Taubman and 
Wales 1975). Since education attainment levels ha\e important monetary 
and nonmonetary rewards throughout a lifetime, inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity weighs heavily upon groups that do not participate 
fully. Though there has been progress toward the goal of equitable treat- 
ment for all, the cumulative effect of historical patterns of discrimination 
continues to be costly in terms of lost human potential. InecRplity in ac- 
cess and participation is costly to institutions as well, because it wastes 
human resources that could make significant, unique (^ntributi^aa^ to 
PSE. Research is needed to further understanding of Uie barriers cqn- 
fronting students that limit their access and participation in PSE. 

\ 

The Current Statu^pf Equity \$^ith Regard to 
Employment in PSE 



Those employed in colleges and universities as faculty members and ad- 
ministrators are predominantly white and male. A special concern the 
workshop participants was the fact that in spite of federal regulations 
mandating affirmative action, relatively little progress has been made in 
the hiring of women and minorities as faculty meml?ers in higher educa- 
tion. A major barrier to the hiring of minority faculty is^he small pool of 
.appropriately qualified minority candidates. Jhe same is not true, how- 
ever, of women. In recent years, women have steadil/increased their per- 
centage of doctorates received while their representation on faculties has 
incased much more slowly . The percentage of women among all faculty 
on mTle-month contracts increased by -2 percent between 1974 and 1975 
and by .8 percent in 1976 and 1977, to reach 25.1 percent of the total 
(U.S. Department^f Health, Education, and Welfare, forthcoming). 

Whatever the reasons for the lack of minority an^ female faculty, 
the effect is tjelfterious, not only for those denied access to employment 
but for students, ^'^cording to Spurlock (1976), insensitivit^ of faculty* 
members and administratofs to the cultural backgrounds of minority stu- 
dents is frequently cited by these students as a major cause of disenchant- 
ment and withdrawal. Research by Tidball (1973) indicates that women 
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achievers are more likely to come from women's colleges, where there are 
higher ratios of women faculty and administrators to ser\e as role models: 
Yet many women's colleges are closing, while men's colleges and co- 
educatio^nal institutions with fewer women faculty have begun to compete ^ 
for women students. 

Minorities and women fortunate enough to obtain faculty positions 
frequently meet barriers to their upward mobility and inequalities in 
^ working conditions. Overall, 63.3 percent of men faculty hold tenure, 

whereas only 44.4 percent of women faculty hold tenure. Women, par- ^ 
. ticularly, tend to receive temporary and nontenure-track faculty appoint- 
ments. In 1976, women were 50.5 percent of all instructors, yet only 10 
percent. of all full professors (U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, forthcoming). Their average salaries at all ranks remain sig- 
nificantly belaw those of male colleagues. Women tend to be clustered at 
certain types of institutions. They comprise 25.6 percent of faculty at 
two-year colleges, 22.7 percent at four-year colleges, and 14.8 percent at 
universities. The representation of women faculty at some**elite" schools 
is below 10 percent (Robinson 1973). 

For those few ethnic minorities appointed to a college faculty, their ^ 
first years of teaching are frequently characterized by work overloads. 
The overloads arecausedljy muUiple responsibilities related to minority- 
student guidance and other minority issues in addition to regular fai^lty 
duties. (The same is true for women.) However, promotion based on con- 
ventional criteria is more difficult to obtaia when extraprofessional 
activities take excessive time. Minority faculty are frequently found in 
interdisciplinary programs ^uch as black studies, whefe they do not have 
departmental protection and where their longevity is based upon student" 
interest and demand. Some minority faculty have described a sense of 
^enation from the academic communities of their institutions that makes 
th^rn more receptivf to offers of other positions. Minority facult>^ who do 
* feel an alliance to their institutions, and thus are more permanent,.usuaHy 
are closely associated with academic governance (Sp^iirlock 1976). 

Traditionally, the major source for administrators has been the 
faculty. Thus it is fiot surprising that there are relatively few women alid 
minorities in top-level administrative positions. A recent study by Van 
Alstyne, Mensel, Withers, and Malott (1977) shows that: 

• The large majority of people holding the 52 administrative posi- 
tions studied were white men. White men held aboqt 79 percent of 
the administrative positions at the survey institutio;\s, white women 
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- heldJ4 percent, minority men hetd 5 percent, and minority women 
held under 2 percent. 

• At all institutions, men dominated the chief-executive positions, 
holding 96 percent of the posts at both white coeducational and 
minority institutions, 69 percent at white woman's colleges, and 
100 percent at white men's colleges. - , 

• The percentages of jobs held by women and minorities generally, 
tended to decrease as series increased, except at women's col- 
leges and nninprity institutions. 

• Women, both white and minority, were paid only about 80 percent 
as much as men with, the same job title, when employed by the 
same type of institution. ^ v 

Though considerable attention has been focused on the employment 
of women and minorities within institutions of higher education, there re- 
main the long-range problems pi encouraging additional promising 
"candidates to pursue academic careers and of discovering and* correcting 
inequities in the employment status of women and minorities already 
within institutions. Researches needed to determine which affirmative- 
action and employment practices are effective in promoting equity for 
women and minorities and which practices should be avoided. 



The Federal Impact upon 
Postsecondary Education 

^ Federal initiatives have been a driving force behind movements to provide 
equitable treatment within theJiation*s colleges and universities for both 
students and employees. The passage of voluminous civil-rights legisla- 
tion by Congress has been accompanied by the involvement of the federal 
executive branch in the internal affairs of educational institutions and the 
interpretation of equity>related laws by the fedeftri courts. Over the past 
twQ decades, the' following legislative and regulatory requirements have 
had increasing impact upon PSE institutions: 

• Titles IV, VI, and VII of the Civil Rights Act 

• The Equal Pay Act 
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• Executive Order 1 1246 as amentled (Affirmative Action) 

• Sections 303 and 504 of the Rehabilitation Act for the Handi- 

• capped ^ , ^ ^ ' 

•,'Title IX of the Education Amendments 

• Vietnam Era Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 

• Women*j5 Educational Equity Act, the Ethnic Heritage Act, and 
Title lU of the Higher Education Act 



Though federal initiatives have taken the^orm of numerous laws and ^ 
regulations mandating nondiscrimination and affirmative action, the re- 
•suits Vave been only partially successfuk-The workshop participants felt 
that tKis is partiaHy'the fault of the federal government. The legislative 
jtimulus has beenMn [^ponse to outcries from various affected groups. 
The resulting m^ss'pf legislation and regulation is uncoordinated and 
occasionally conflfctin^.. Enforcement has bee^ delegated to various 
branches of the^government. most of which have been unwilling or un-^ 
able to carry Out adpquatefy their^ legally mandated responsibility. In 
some case^j regulations have been written for one group and then applied 
to anothertor which they may pot be stiitable. For example, the regula- 
tions for Tip IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, prohibiting sex 
SiscriminaUon in educational programs, were virtually-copied in the recent 
.regulayi)ns for Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act prot'ectingthe 
handicapped. Yet the problems aitd needs of these two groups are vastly 
different. Another exajnple o*f the lac4^. of planning and coordinatioais in 
the enforcement of the Rehabilitation Act. •The Departipent of Labor 
enforces Section 503 of the Act, regarding handicai)ped emplojrees in 
institutions, while the Department of Health^Educatio?nTand Welfare en^ 
forces Section-564 for handicapped studei^\ 

In summary, federal initiatives and involvemeaticin behalf of equity 
in PSfeljAve been a mixed blessing. pne effect ha^)een^to make equity 
issues part of the mainstream o( educational and,^mf>loyment policies 
and pracnccs. However, thew has not been sufficient research concerning 
these institutional practices and their effects. Evaluation is needed of the 
impact of federally mandated equity programs uflon institutional policies 
and practices. Another effect of federal involvement has^een the fre- 
^quent alienation of the leadership of postsec^ndary education by the pro- 
' mulgation of federal regulations writt^^^^^eople unfamiliar with the 
unique societal role and operational styles of educatiotial irmitutions. 
This^^henation is accompanied By a lack of knowledge of how to comply 
with the regulations onxampuses where th^relfes been little or no federal 
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technical assistance. A third effecf has been to create an atmosphere on 
Campuses of disbelief in the federal commitment to equit> because the 
government has been unable or unwillmg to enforce existing legislation. 
To thelEquity Workshop participants, it appeared that equit> in PSE is a 
political issue because federal agencies appear to react to political pres- 
f sure rather than uniformly enforcijig the law. ' ^ 



The Relationship of Equity to the - 
' Other Goals and Objectives of PSE 

Workshop participants felt that an institution's commitmerft to eq- 
uity must be balanced b> and integrated into its other commitments- 
providing educational, rese^^rch, and public-service programs for all its 
constituents, allocating resources, preserving traditional concepts of fac- 
ulty governance and autonomy, academic freedom, and excellence, and 
carefully nurturing complex and often fragile interrelationships between 
institutions andlo^al, state^and federal governments and constituencies. 
Equity must embrace students and faculty, those in the system and those 
not yet participating, those who pay for education and those who receive 
support. Within this framework of multiple priorities, equity issues 
constantly are evaluated against nonequity issues for their relative impor- 
tance and the term equity is occasionally fraught with tension and con- 
flict. Because of conflicting multiple priorities, there has too often been 
an ad hoc treatment of equity issues^ by many leaders in PSE, in contrast 
to a program-planning approach that would focus upon opportunities 
and responsibilities for achieving equity. 



The Interface of PSE with the Larger Society 



The PSE system interfaces and has many interrelationships with tj^^^er 
society. Entering college students are the products of varying infff^^s— 
different educational systems, particular familial structures, values and 
beliefs, and acculturation by life experiences and the media. The systems 
of the larger society affect and limit the behav lor of PSE to a large degree. 
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Attempts to make the PSE system more equitable must therefore proceed 
from an understandmg of the characteristics of society, in order to assess 
what isolated changes can be made and what changes will require 
concomitant changed in the larger social s>stem. Such understanding is 
essential to the establishment of realizable objectives and operational 
strategies, because'progress toward equity in PSE will be intert\^ned with 
and mirror the progress made by the larger society. 

Workshop participants recognized that certain widely held beliefs 
and values regarding postsecondary education and academic traditions 
often hamper innovative attempts to provide .more equitable treatment 
for all. Within society, academic institutions have a status to maintain. 
Many institutions of higher education traditionall> have had an elitist 
image, in keeping with their responsibility to preserve and transmit to fu- 
ture generations the traditions and culture of society. Mission statements 
frequently perpetuate this elitist image with narrow definitions of aca- 
demic quality, to which the rhetoric of equity is added as an afterthought. 
When institutions proclaim themselves as intellectual leaders, it is diffi- 
cult to admit deficiencies and to createclimates of questioning and change 
in which old value systems are revised and new definitions of educational 
quality arise. It is difficuh to change from a definition of academic qual- 
ity as a certain amount and kind of intellectual wisdom everyone should 
have, to a human-development definition of academic quality as the most 
an institution can do to help develop each student's potential to its fullest. 



Past and Continuing Leadership Efforts 

With regard to equity, leadership in postsecondary education has often 
woven a tenuous path between attempts to comply with the law and 
voluntary, individual initiative. To some workshop ^participants, it Ap- 
peared that postsecondary education has reacted to pressures more than 
It ^las demonstrated leadership in providing equity. To others, federal 
regulations appeared to t)e both an unwarrante'd interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of institutions and a considerable obstacle to those who want 
to provide leadership sensitive to local needs'and circumstances. Still 
others claimed that higher education is a uijique entity and that laws and 
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regulations with regard to employment can^ot^imply betransferrecj from 
industry to colleges and universities, which' are kelf-governing, collegial 
rather than hierarchical, and dependent on the concept of academic free- 
dom to conduct their business. 

Workshop participants cited individual examples of strong, com- 
mitted, creative leadership on behalf of equity. But they generally agreed 
that leaders within the postsecondary-education community have not 
achieved the goal of equitable treatment for all. In many cases, the leaders 
have not demonstrated a meaningful commitment to equity or an ability to 
grapple successfully with the equity pro^blems with which they are con- 
fronted. Too often, they have neither implemented the policy statements 
and procedural guidelines they have pronounced nor followed through on 
the 9bjectives they have set. And, too often, they have shown by their 
inadequate allocation of resources a lack of concern with the effectiveness 
of special programs developed as solutions to equity problems. 

Why has there been a failure of collective leadership? Among the 
factors that need to be considered are those that follow. 

First, today's educational leaders are predominantly white and male, 
and have been socialized by the same system that has created the in- 
equitable conditions in society >frliich those committed to equity ate trying 
to address. In many cases, therefore, they have not been sensitized to the 
equity issues that some members of society face daily . Most of them have 
not had the opportunity to develop the deep, inner commitment to equity 
issues that comes from direct experience with inequitable situations. Re- 
search is needed to determine how people can become sensitized to equity 
issues and what role sensitization can play in commitment to the achieve'- 
meat of equity goals. 

Second, leaders have not bad around them effective support systems 
to facilitate needed changes. Institutional presidents and organizational 
^ heads face great difficulties in accomplishing equity goals^without the en- 
thusiastic, informed support of others, both within and outside the institu- 
tion or organization. In order to be effective change agents, leaders need 
accurate information with regard to the existing situation, creative ideas 
for changing the situation, sufficient latitude, authority, and resojirces to 
be able to initiate changes, and tested methods for helping the affected 
parties accept the changes. Leadership-support systems have not Ijeen de- 
veloped to accomplish these important aspectsof any change agenda. Also 
lacking are appropriate evaluations of leadership performance. 

Thil^d, many leaders who are committed to creating an equitable en- 
vironment simply do not know how. For too long, the- federal govern- 
ment has emphasized enforcement rather than assistance, the affected 
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groups have sought solutions in the courts or political and legislative 
arenas rather than in q^ningful dialogue with the leadership. 

Finally, leaders in PSE today are plagued with numerous problems 
and concerns, of which equity is only one. The solution lies not just in 
giving equitjV^a higher priority, but also in strengthening the tSes betw^een 
equity and other important dimensions of higher education, ^ch as aca 
demic quality and freedom. It is important that mental sets not be devel 
oped that force a false tradeoff between traditional academic priorities 
and equity. Instead, ways must be found to make these concerns comple- 
mentary and important components of .larger goals, such as the human 
- development of all students and fskiflty. 




Summary: Where Are We Now? 



After two decades of legislative action with regard to equity issues, the 
good will and hard work on the part of many individuals, and the organi- 
zation of many special-interest groups into political coalitions to accom- 
plish equity objectives, whertf'are we now? In reflecting upon the current 
situation, some participants at Keystone felt that the equity movement 
was becoming primarily defensi\e. This reaction has been partially 
caused by a national backlash of sentiment that is particularly acute in 
PSE. These participants cited as. examples of backlash congressional.tes- 
timony favormg elimination of goals and timetables from affirmative- 
action requirements (U.S. Congress 17 and 28 June 1977), and the amicus 
briefs filed m the forthcoming Supreme Court case in support of Bakke 
and the^elimiration of special admissions programs. Other Keystone par- 
ticipants felt that considerable progress toward achieving equity has been 
made, though much temains to be done. Still othei: participants felt that 
it was wrong to focus On the limited progress that had been made. They 
felt that the needs are s^o great that it is important for the equity move- 
ment to maintain an" aggressive posture in all areas, legislative, judicial, 
and leadership. 

It is difficult-to summarize comments about the current situation 
made by the-participants at the Equity Workshop because each partici- 
pant would prioritize the issues differently. Generally speaking, however, 
participants were in substantial agreement regarding the following points. 
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• Overall 

1 . Efforts to achieve equity in postsecondary education have been 
limited and often ineffective.-There continues to be a serious 
underrepresentation of minorities in PSE, and of women as 
students in certain disciplines and as faculty and administrative 
employees. This situation must be vigorously addressed to en- 
sure adequate representation and meaningful participation of 
women, minorities, and other disadvantaged groups, such as 
the aging, the educationally and socioeconomically disadvan- 
taged, and the handicapped. 

2. While acknowledging that progress has been made toward pro- 
viding more equitable treatment for women and minorities in 
PSE, the central concern must be for those who still suffer the 
effects of discrimination and linfair treatment. 

• Understanding the Concept of Equity ^ 

1 . At present, there is confusion within both the larger society and 
% * PSE regarding what is meant by equity in an operational sense 

and how equity^concerns should be addressed. Advocates of 
equity have failecKto convince nonminority groups that it is to 
their advantage^ aswgll as that of the minority groups, to pro- 
mote equity. This is a difficult task when those to be convinced 
are confronted with corrective actions on behalf of equity that 
they perceive could possibly be personally disadvantageous. 

• Leadership Efforts ^ 

1. Within the larger society, academic institutions feel they have a 
status to maintain in keeping with their responsibility, which 
primarily is viewed as relating to knowledge and wisdom rather 
than social change. When institutions proclaim themselves as 
intellectual leaders, it is difficult for them to admit deficiencies 
and to revise definitions of educational quality so tliat they in- 
clude the expansion of each human being's potential to its 
utmost. 

2. Leadership within postsecondary education has often chosen a 
strategy of minimal compliance with the law. Moreover, there 
is an atmosphere of disbelief in the federal commitment to 
equity because of the government's inability or unwillingness to 
enforce existing legislation. 

• Communication and Increased Understanding 

1. A preoccupation with discussing the progress that has been 
made tends to overshadow existing conditions; there is a danger 
that people will begin to believe either that the equity problem 
has been solved or that as much as is possible has been accom- 
plished because equity has been an issue for so long. 
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2. Different minority gr-oups and women pursue solutions to their 
particular equit^roblems without understanding^each pther*s 

. problems or working together. There is^ lack of effective com- 
munication n.etworksamOng groups to inform each other about 
solutions that have worked, new strategies to be^tried. At the 
same time, it is important to realize that each group has spe- 
cialized needs in addition to shared needs. An overall approach 
to equity must be concerned with both. 

3. Unfortimate sex-rolf stereotyping continues to be t^ughf to 
children by schools, social institutions, families.and the media. 
These beliefs and behaviors hamper effective comn^unicatioji 
among men and women and limit the educational a nd ca reer 
aspirations and achievements of women. ^ 

• The. Federal Impact upon Postsecondary Education 

1. ^Leadership within postsecondary education ha^been alienated 
by the promulgation of federal^regulations written by those 
unfamiliar with the operational styles of postsecondary 
institutionSi^ 

2. In spite of thehug^r of years that civil-rights legislation and 
affirmative-action ^^lations have been in effect, federal ef- 
forts on behalf of equity are in disarray. Academic institutions 
that are so inclined are therefore able to flout existing laws and 
continue to discriminate against women and minorities, both as 

^ students and as employees. 

• Existing Information and Necessar> Research ^4o Formulate 

Solutions 

1. There is a lack of clear and precise definitions of ethnic and 
racial minority group membership among federal agencies. This 
has led to inaccurate reporting (Locke 1977). 

2. Collection of statistics has not been as hejpful as it coxild have 
p,* been because the data frequently are not available when needed, 
i or useful when available. 

3. There needs to be a thorough ft^essment of completed re- 
search, in order to determine what further research is needed to 
assist leadership in making ch^ges.' 

4» Future research should focus cm attempted changes and the re- 
suits, both positive and negative. 

' • The Larger Society 

1 . Within the larger society, those who have money and the power 
to distribute this money are not members of minority groups. 
, Priorities for allocation of resour^;es frequently do no^ address 
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minority-group concerns^ because these groups lack financial 
and political power. ' ^ 
The media p^lay an important role in informing society about 
equity. But minority representatfon among employees of 
the national media is poor. What is worse, media presentations 
often' fuel societal backlash, perpetuate unfortunate stereo- 
types, and misinform society about equity issues and accom- 
plishments. Public boredom with, hostility to, and mis- 
understanding of the issues is impeding positive action. 
White, middle-class society does not see the promotion of equity 
as an opportunity for their own or their children's^personal and 
multicultural enrichment. 
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PART II 



Future Directions 



Overview 



In Pan I of the report, the current status of equity within PSE was'^ re- 
viewed. This review makes it clear that the situation is^complex. To some, 
there has been progress; to others, efforts on behalf of eq^iity appear to 
have resulted in a false sense of progress that masks dismal failure. No 
matter how any one individual perceives the present situation, all would 
agree that it will take better leadership, among other things, to change 
directions and develop new approaches to eqxiity. 

In considering the development of a change agenda, it is useful to 
look at what has causec^'chajigejp the past. First, change has come about 
in the equity movement because of commitment. Second, there is a need 
to question whether resource scarcity is a barrier to change. A decision 
must be made to either accept the fact of limited resources and work 
within those limits, or to try to increase resources. Third, equity is a sys- 
temic problem. Efforts to create change must focus on systemic change. 
System-wide social change will be difficult because PSE systems are en- 
^ compassed by and are part of larger societal systems. For/example, im- 
proving access for students to PSE will not solve the larger problem of 
improving individual motivation to enter. Finally, a change agenda must 
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be based on an" understanding of the dynamics of* change— the powerful 
forces that move both fcjfr and against change-^and the dknension of 
time: the agenda must realistically reflect what can be ^^mplished^^ 
within a given t>eriod when other events are impinging upon the change 

process. , * 

To activate and accomplish a change agenda, certain prerequisites 
are necessary. Participants at the Keystone workshop felt that some of , 
the more important prerequisites were (1) committed leaders aided by ef- 
fective support systems; (2) a criticajminimum ;iumbe^of individuals 
from affected groups to creafe a momentum for Change; (3) ch^ge in the 
lai^er society; (4) politicaL^onsciousness; (5) redistribution of powet; 
{h) awareness of what h,as be^n achieved and why only this much; 
(7) knowledge of barriers, ineffective strategies, and backlash, and of 
successful strategies and accomplishments; (8) understanding of dy- 
namics such as cause and ej(ect and time; and (9) money. 

Part 11 of this report delineates a change agenda that seeks, to take 
those factors.into account^New directions for achieving equity are sug- 
gested in the areas of leadership; c'ofnmunication and^unjlferstaading; 
legislation; research; actions for institutions, individuals, and organiza- 
tions; and the role and responsibility of postsecondary.education^o the 
larger society. These new directions were developed by the compiler in the 

► light of discussion at the Equity Workshop, subsequent study of the rele- 
vant hterature, discussions with othetstaff at NCHEMS, and suggestions 

. derived from participant review of the first draft of the report. 



New Directions for Leadership Efforts . - 



ERIC 



Leadership in postsecondary education is exerted at many levels and in 
many different directions. At federal and state levels, leadership is most 
evident in the promulgation of legislation and regulations that, thou^hj 
laudable in intent, haye in effect placed many requirements on institu- 
tions. Leadership is also exerted by other federal and state agencies, both 
policy-making and data-gathering, ^'rivate organizations such as foun- 
dations have an opportunity to exert leadership when th^-make choices 
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about where to spend their money. Higher-educational associations and 
other special-interest groups can influence the formulation of pohcy. Re- 
search centers can influence the choice of research topics and the analysis 
and interpretation of collected data. Within institutions, leadership is 
exerted by the president and the administrative team, by the faculty 
through its role in governance and its teaching mission, by students, and 
by 0I& individuals who' take initiatives to promote equity. 

Tllcpmplex interrelationships of equity issues with other purposes 
and priorities of postsecondary ecjucation have created new problems, 
responsibilities, and obligations for leaders. Yet the workshop partici- 
pants felt strongly that decisionmakers at every level within postsecondary , 
education-whether they are in a pbsition to set policy, implement 
change, affect opinion, or supply to draw attention to equity needs and 
opportunities-have the obligation to acj equitably. Participants felt thaj 
leaders shoufd act through appropriate mechanisms (institutional ^als^ 
and roles, hiring practices, admission policies, course offerings, student- 
aid packages) to ensure that, to the extent possible, all interested and 
qualified members of society have an equal opportunity to participate 
fully in the various endeavors of postsecondary education. As part of this 
responsibility, they need to be in full compliance with the letter and spint 
of federal laws and associated regulations, and with applicable state and 

local requirements. ... 

What types of leadership are needed in PSE if equity is to become a 
basic building block, along with academic freedom and excellence, in the 
structure oX American higher education? How can leaders who are 
working to promote equity be distinguished from those who are merely 
protecting the status quo? . ,..„.._ 

Leadership on behalf of equRy is similar to leadership in all other en- 
deavors, in that the term implies both !he desire and the ability to bd a 
change agent. With regard to equity, such leadership w^l show itself in the 
initiation of voluntary action as well as in the implementation of laws and 
regulations. To do this, leadership requires an in-depth understanding of 
, and concern about Equity issues-whether the leader is an individual, in- 
stitutional president, foundation officer, legislator, or government em- 
ployee— 4n"d a willingness to take action. • 

Understanding and concern about equity issues require a people- 
centered-administrator, a leader who is concerned not so mucjyabout self 
and self-advancement as about others and their advancement. Such 
leaders will have reached a self-understanding of deficiencies and 
strengths, and. as a result, will not be overcome by defensive reactions 
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When confronted with equity issues that impinge upon their deeply felt 
value systems,. This basic orientation toward people will cause leaders to 
treat individuals with dignity and care, to be sensitive to dfverse needs 
and to listen effectively in o/derto grasp the nature of the problems. 

In addition to fostering \people-centered organization thit demon- 
strates us concern about human dignity, kaders must be able tfl(|te that 
^ereartequity aspects to virtually all other PSE objectives anS^vities 
^WitTthis understanding, leaders will make equity permeate all ongoing 
programs and activities, rather than isolating it in specially administered 
programs. Effective leadership yvill hold all individuals within the institu- 
tion or organization accountable for their effort on behalf of equity not 
just those few associated with special programs. Moreover, it will help all 
individuals to address their value systems and to express their needs, fi- 
nally, it will help fhe whole community to internalize a concern for and a 
commitment to equity goals. 

Leadership for equity, like leadership in pursuit of any other goal, 
implies setting goals and objectives, initiating action, motivating others 
to follow, and following through until the goafor objective is realized 
within the timc^me established. 



Leaders are distinguished by the results they produce. These resi!„. 
come from wise use of the human talent surrounding the leader. In equity^ 
as in other areas, leaders of postsecondary education institutions have 
available to them large reservoirs of Human talent. Leadership on behalf 
of equity can motivate and use this human resource in three ways. Firsti' 
the concept of individual responsibility for the equitable treatment of col- 
leagues must be fostered on the paifof all who study or work at the insti- 
tution. A leader who believes in equity must behave toward others in such 
a way that this belief infects and influences those not so committed. 
Second, there are within institutions committed individuals struggling to 
achieve their own equity goals and objectives. These individual goals 
might be the restructuring of courses by faculty, hiring of minority-group 
members, or new approaches to counseling in student services. Leaders 
who want to create change can mobilize those who are d'emonstrating ini- 
tiative into a leadprship-support system. This requires careful fostering 
of the unique relationship between leadership levels. Individ\jal leader- 
ship initiatives must be encouraged and rewarded by presidents and other 
institutional executives. But these individual leaders can also beccine part 
of a larger support system that expands e^ort on behalf of instiUfonal 
goals. This relationship between leadership levels implies 'responsibility 
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on the part of the president or other executive ta.initiate the support sys- 
tem, and the responsibility on the part of individuals to promote and 
work for the accomplishment of iniilatutional goals in addition to their in- 
dividual objectives. Third, assessment of progress in meeting equity goals 
and objectives will involve a comprehensive evaluation of individual and 
program performance.^Such an evaluation will emphasize improved hu- 
man relations and equitable treatment throughout the institution, in 
addition to monitoring progress toward the achievement of specific pro- 
gram objectives, such as students enrolled, degrees earned, and mioprity 
faculty hired. 

A major problem confronting leaders grappling with equity issues is 
the question of strategy . Among all needs, which comes first? Should em- 
phasis be placed on meeting the needs of students and educational pro- 
grams or should it be plaied on the hiring of faculty membe^rs? Should 
the blacks* agenda be finished before the women's agenda is begun? To 
which special-interest groups or equity issues are the resources to be com- 
mitted when there are so many issuer and so many groups seeking full 
participation in PSE? What existing resources can be better utilized to 
help bring all students closer to their goals? How can priorities that 
special-interest groups can agree upon be established for systematically 
addressing equity issues? Such decisions within institutions will require 
extensive dialogue and willingness to compromise on the part of many 
persons. 



Fundamentally, equity begins with people and the relationships between 
them. Improved communication among people of different backgrounds 
and ideas will, in itself, accelerate the elimination of barpers and mis- 
understandings that inhibit progress in achieving equity.. J 

Jo find solutions to equity problems requires an accurate assessment 
of the problem. In the equity area, problems ^an be difficult to uncover; 
and surface statements occasionally disguise underlying perceptions, 
values, and conditions. Open communlcattCiTbetween individuals and 
groups, based on thorough self-understanding, will Jacilitate agreement 
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on prpblems and issues. Open comfhunication requires self understaading 
and an understajQjding of the circumstances and background of thepther 
I^rty. Foj. example, such un4erstandipg might be gained by sitting do\\n 
to talk to someone in a wheelchair, or using a wheelchair for a day to< per 
ceive the barriers confronting the handicapped. 

Part of the leadership-support system discussed earlier is an effective 
communication network within an mstitution. A leader must ha\e ways 
of hearing in order to remain sensitive to the feelings and concerns of all 
groups in the institution. Important in the establishment of such com 
munication networks are key people^ such as affirmative-aqtion di- 
rectors, who can facilitate communication from the leader to the various 
constituencies. Because the key persons are often seen as valuable re- 
source people and sounding bcJards by minorities, wornen/and other 
special-interest groups, they can also be important communicators from 
the constituencies back to the leader. However, no matter how'effective 
these key people are, leader^ommitted to change wjll'o^me directly 
involved in and knowledgeaBte about equity programs. ^ 

The workshop participants noted that^^pecial interest groups tend to 
communicate mainly among themselves. Women communicate more 
freely and^asily with other women because of a bond of common in- 
terests, bad^grounds, and objectives. Similarly, bja§i,^s^k out otber 
blacks inore freely than they seek out American Indians.^SW directions 
in communications will look for ways tp foster intergroup communica 
tions. Such communic^tioni will lead ta identification of equity issues 
common to all groups, as well as issues that pertain to specific groups 
for which all groups can provide support. 

Intergroup cqpimun^cation can also encourage relationships thJit 
•^tjjiild confidence and pride araong.women ^nd nuinbrities in their abili 
ties and culturally diverse backgrounds and that foster tKfe human- 
development definition of academic Quality as the most an institution can ' 
do to help fully develop student potentrals. Minority and women students 
can be seen as valuable educational resources, instead, too often^^tljpy are 
viewed as curiosities and placed ir^ setting where the objective is to main 
stream the student out of his or her cultural background and into the 
dominant society alid its valujes. Or they are seen as educationally dis- 
disadvantaged and requiring of remediation for adequate performance 
within discipline areas. Both views are illustrative of a lack of intergroup 
communication and understanding and are destructive of the students' 
recognition of their own value to society. 
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Boulding (1976), in a different context, suggests that minority stu- 
dents be treated as an educational resource, both in the solution of so- 
cietal problems and within universities and colleges seeking to broaden 
their curriculum and understanding: 

, , , There are many indivations Jhat mamstream Western society will have to live more 
simply in icrms of usmg ap ihe eanh's nonrenewable resources, and will have to develop 
techniques of dcceniralizauon and non-hierarchical organizational patterns to replace in 
crcasingiy unworkable cenualacd systems for ihe administration of human welfare Where 
do we look for models? - . . Native American tribal traditions have been to a large extent 
destroyed. [However,] the efforts of contemporary groups to create new societies are not^ 
simple rephcas of the past but works of social invention incorporating pieces of an earlier 
way of hfe. Black and Chicano social experiments arc also new inventions incorporating 
pieces of old heritages. All- women's communes are similar social inventions, incorporating 
some 'of the values of the populist Utopias. v ' * 

It would be an interesting experiment to treat all minority groups on a campus as fu 
turisls, and ask them to offer sdninars on alternatives futures, . , Wherever technologies 
of soaal organization are at issue, their input should be sought. We have a lot to unlearn 
about centralization, and a lot of relcarmng to do about the values of efficiency. . . By 
paying more attention to [minority group] process, wc may get new insights about the de 
velopment of the self-rehant society of the future. Wc may also get new insights about how 
, people learn, how they arc led lo innovative recombinations of social materials, and how to 
break out of the "declining competence" traps that bedevil education, 

... I am suggesting that a dialogic approach to education on the college campus will 
give minorities some new roles they have not had before, enrich the curriculum, and add 
new dimensions to our conception of possible futures. Once the very real competences n^i 
nonties bring lo a college campus are better recognized, it also becomes easier to exercise 
critical judgment about all competences. . . . [Pp. 204-5] 

Beyond the institution itself, improved communication networks 
among special-interest groups, governmental agencies, higher-education 
organizations, and media systems can ensure that management products, 
research findmgs, and other helpful materials are widely advertised and 
disseminated. Several clearinghouses for information about equity issues 
already exist, including one established by the Women's Educational 
Equity Act. Too often, information being circulated only to particular 
groups through such clearinghouses would be of use to other groups. 
Organizations such as the American Association for Affirmative Action 
and the American Association for Higher Education could provide leader- 
ship in exploring the feasibility of a clearinghouse for equity information 
relevant to PSE. 
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New Initiatives for Federal Legislation 

Federal initiative in the past has manifested itself mainl> through the pro- 
mulgation of laws an^ regulations. The workshop participants felt that 
new directions for federaPefforts should emphasize interpretation and 
enforcement of existing laws and regulations as well as new legislation 
aimed at providing assistance to institutions. 

PSE institutions have floundered in the mo/ass of regulations be- 
cause they lack guidelines that clearly interpret their responsibility. Equity 
legislation with regard to students covers public education for K-12 and 
PSE, yet great differences exist in the operation of these institutions a(id 
the student problems found therein. A definition of what is the appro- 
priate responsibility for equity for all levels of education, prepared by an 
agency such as the Office of Education, is badly needed. Employment 
legislation and executive orders lump higher education with business and 
* industry, butthe employment systems are clearly dissimilar. If leaders in 
PSE are to understand the requirements of the law , guidelines for imple- 
mentation of regulations, appropriate tc^PSB, are essential. Such inter- 
pretation will require consensji's, cooperation^ and coordination among 
all federal agencies currently responsible for enforcement in PSE, so that 
their individual enforcement efforts will not conflict. Additionally, task 
forces are needed to analyze and resolve conflicting legal problems within 
the regulations themselves. • 

In the absence of federal initiative, many organizations have de- 
veloped their own technical-assistance materials covering certain regu- 
lations. A comprehensive, authoritative set of interpretative guidelines 
developed by enforcing agencies, covering all existing legislation and in- 
cluding mechanisms for updatmg, could eliminate much of the overlap in 
existing materials. Additionally, federal financial assistance is needed for 
some aspects oi compliance, such as improving access for the handi; 
capped and providing special educational programs for the educationally 
and socioeconomically disadvantaged. 

New initiatives are also needed with regard to enforcement of existing 
legislation and its implementing reflations. /Enforcement with regard to 
PSE idcially should be done by one enforcing agency or by interagency co- 
ordination. This would avoid multiple investigation of complaints by dif- 
ferent agencies at different times, requiring different sets of data, and 
reachin^different conclusions. Enforcement could be accomplished with 
less strife and expense if initial funding of contracts and grants clearly 
specified equity-relate^ responsibilities. Institutions would then know 
what compliance requirements would ^i^mpany the awarding and main- 
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tenance"of federal contracts. Finally, the current sanctions for non- 
compliance are not effecttVe. A system of lesser penalties for small 
offenses and graduated sanctions for noncompliance should be developed, 
to motivate positive action toward compliance on the part i)f uni\ ersities 
and colleges founcllo be deficient in some respect. And most important, 
a system of rewards for innovation and accomplishment wouldencourage 
institutional initiative. 

State legislative initiatives can supplement federal actions. Compre- 
hensive state-wide programs, such as th^ Higher Education OppoEtunity 
Program in New York, go far beyond the allocation of financial assis- 
tance to students. With the objective of expanding equal educational 
opportunities to socioeconomically and educationally disadvantaged 
youth, this program provides special testing,, counseling and guidance 
services, remedial courses, summer classes, and tutoring in addition to 
financial assistance (Franklin and Moffett 1975), 

New Directions for Research 

A critical need of the PSE research community working in the field of 
equity is for an agency such as the National Institute of Education to 
examine and document existing research and then establish priorities for 
future research. Such an examination should include a classification, or 
taxonomy, of equity, so that researchers interested in one aspect of equity 
would have a guide to what has already been done in that area and a 
cross-reference to related topics or findings. For example, researchers 
working in the area of barriers encountered by women in graduate school 
may be very interested in those encountered by blacks. Because inter- 
group communication has not beerl extensive, little research has* been 
done about group similarities and differences, A comprehensive guide to 
research already completed could encourage a consideration of inter- 
group problems and solutionis. 

Increasing the participation bf women and minorities in educational 
research was regarded as a top priority by the workshop participants. 
Suchparticipation is essential in choosing research topics and interpreting 
data. Recognizing that the research field is dominated by white males,' 
workshop participants expressed frustration about the ability of these re- 
searchers to understand equity issues. Participants also were concerned 
that a research agenda should be based upon a full knowledge 6i what 
research has been done. They recommended that the agency documenting 
existing research include in its examination an analysis of who has used 
the existing research and how it has been used. 
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Researchers need accurate data collectioA? tabulation, and dis- 
semination of information a^out different minority groups. This will re- 
quire clarification by the U.S. Census of definitions regarding what 
constitutes minority-group membership. The lack of specific guidelines in 
the past has resulted in misleading selt and institutional identification of 
ethnic and racial background. It has led to inaccurate data reporting and 
inflation of statistics ^bout minority-group participation. Assessment of 
the impact of federal policies upon specific minority groups will not be 
available until there are precise definitions and data-collection meth- 
odologies to ensure that the necessary information about sex, racial and 
ethiyc group, and citizenship has been obtained and is being reported. 
This will require discussion about what information is needed, in what 
format, and who wilUollect it. Recent initiatives in this regard by the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics are most welcome and should be 
continued. 

Important information for leaders tg use in creating change will stem 
from several different typ*es of research. Descriptive statistics and tabu- 
lations can provide a snapshot of the current situation. Such information 
will be more useful if it is collected over time, providing a basis for Ipngi- 
tudinal studies upon which trends can be analyzed and predictions can be 
made. Research at both the national and state levej^is needed m addition 
to research about institutions. The workshop participants placed a high 
priority upon research that provides a view of what is happening within a 
given college or university. Such information can be the basis for policy' 
change and program redirection within the institution, and, through ap- 
propriate dissemination mechanisms, can provide other institutions or 
individuals with ideas for new, prograips or changes in practices. Partici- 
pants felt strongly that research that developed theory should carry with 
it an obligation to examine how it would be applied to improve equity 
within PSE. In other words, the participants wanted the research agenda 
and future research activity to be action-oriented and the results widely 
disseminated. It was suggested that PSE could provide a forum in which 
information about existing inequities and the variables that niight change 
these inequities could be made known. 

^Vorking from an interest in research that is primarily focused upon 
the information needed to support change in existing policies, practices, 
and program^ participants at the Keystone workshop developed a tenta 
tive Set of research questions despite their lack of a comprehensive 
knowledge of existing research and the obvious time constraints xrf the 
three-day workshop. These r^earch questions constitute an incomplete 
but valuable set of diverse ideas for the research community. 
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RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

L STUDENT ISSUES 

A. Educational Opportunity 

1. Pre-admissions Research Questions 

a. What limits career options? 

• Why do so many aspire to traditional careers? 

• What makes some women and minorities choose non- 
traditional careers? 

b. Can the transition between secondary and postsecondary 
education be sfudied so as to identify factors that would in- 
crease the participation of women and minorities in PSE? 

• What are the characteristics of potential students who do 
not apply? 

• v7hat can be done K) increase the pool of applicants? 

• What are some effective ways to package information 
^^bout institutions and car^s so as to encourage greater 
participation in PSE on the part of women and 
minorities? 

• How can the sources of information associated with ad- 
missions oppc^rtunities be monitored? 

c. What are some .exemplary recruiting programs for en- 
^ couraging women and^minoriti^s into nontraditional 
' . programs? ' ^ 

d. What barriers exist in selection procedures in graduate and 
undergraduate education, e.g., interviews? • - 

e. WJjat are the attitudes of ethnic minorities/women toward 
higher education? 

2. Admissions Research Questions 

a. What are the successful programs that are making a dif- 
ference in student admission' and retention? ^ 

b. What are the differences in admission policies and pracUces 
in private and public institution^? 

, . c. Do traditional admissi§Phs standards contribute to inequity? 
d. What is the validity of admissions criteria? 
* e. What are the specific access bayiers? 

• Socioeconomic level/ financial aid available 

• Perseverance/motivation 

^ Past academic performance 
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f. What are the specific problems— and how can they be 
^ remedied— of wonxen and minorities who want to re-enter 

the j)ostsec3ftdary educational system? What are the prob- 
lems of the blue-collar worker? 

g. How do we develop mnovative selection measures that g(? 
beyond^ performance, especially for graduate and profes- 
sional programs? 

h. How do we gather the needed case studies of institutions 
with high proportions of ethnic minorities, which should 

f include the following factors? 

• Success rate/attrition rate 

• Characteristics of students 

• Career placement ' 
' • Educational environment _ 

. i. What IS the relationship between the admissions process, 
placement in educational programs, and counseling about 
employment options? What innovative programs exist that 
9 have addressed this relationship? 

j. What is thfe extent of tracking women and minority students 
^ into community colleges and vocational schools and into 

particular programs and majors? 
» .3. Postadmissi6ns Research Questions x^, 
a. Are there performance differences between full-time and 
part-xime students? Are there differences in need for fi- 
nancial aid? Is educating the part-time student more cost- 
effective than educating the full-time student? 
r b. To^what extent do institutions provide health-car? services 
3 for students and child-care facilities for their children? 

c. What are the funding policies at federal and state levels for 
support services? 

d. What is the extent of the participation and leadership of 
women in extracurricular activities? What impact does this 

" ' have-on their success? 

e. Does the older student perform better than traditional 18- 
to 22-year-old students? 

f. Who is receiving ho^w much finan(;ial aid, and what is the 
effect of financial aid upon student retention and per- 
formance? 

■ g. What are.the dropout rates? 

• By ethnic and sex group / 

• By proportion of ethnic minoriti/s enrolled in institutions 
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h. What are the exemplary programs in student support ser- 
/j^ices which have contributed significantly to the retention 
vof minority students? How cost-effective are they? 

i. Are students from institutions with high enrollment of'mi- 
norities more able to find job placement than' those from 
more exclusive institutions? What is the correlation between 
admissions standards and placement after completion? 

B. Teaching/Learning 

1. Research Questions 
•^a. How can faculty attitudes, e?$)ectations, and treatment of 
women and minority students be examined and improved? 

b. How favorable is the institutional environment for learning 
'by women and minorities? 

c. Can a locus of teaching and learning responsibility be 
. idenUfied? 

d. How can faculty be encouraged to change their teaching 
practices to be more sensitive to women and minorities? To 
monitor changes? To change curricula? 

e. How can'^ respect forpluralismii? curricula be encouraged? 

f. What is the impact of women's studies on both wojiien and 
men? ^ 

g. How can women's studies be integrated into curricula? 

h. What is the extent of sexual harassment of students by 
faculty? 

i. What new dimensions of quality can be identified^ /ire 
there necessarily tradeoffs between equity concerns and 
quality? 

C. Educational Outcomes 
1. Research Questions 

^. How many Hispanic students are there in PSE? In com- 
muaity colleges? By programs? \ 

b. How do race, sex, ethnicky, and income affect educational 
outcomes? 

c. Do rates of progr-am completion differ by race, sex, eth- 
nicity, and income level? Why? 

d. Do returns on educational investment differ by race, sex, 
ethnicity, income level? Wh>(? ' \ ^ • 

e. Which graduates return to provide service to their com- 
munity? 
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f. How are role models related to educational outcomes? 
What are the effects of increasing the numbers and types of 
role models from different sex, race, ethnic, and income 
/ groups? V 

IL FACULTY/ ADMINISTRATION ISSUES 

A. Are there ways to measure and evaluate an institutional presi- 
dent's concern for equity? In therms of outcomes, to what extent 
would a president's xoncern for equity make a difference? 

B. What measurable results have affirmative-action prograpis ac- 
complishe^S^thin PSE institutions? ' . 

C. Can the **old-boy network" work for women and minorities? 

D. Are there institutional policies that affect staff attitudes toward 
women and minority students? 

E. In a labor-intensive field such as PSE, what new patterns of em- 
ployment can be identified to help open up the system to women 
and minorities? ^^^y^ 

L Tp what extent do internal promotion policies favor women 
ancj minorities over promotion policies that are more open? Is 
the mobility of women and minorities increased when por- 
tions are available onjy to internal staff? 
2. How feasible are alternative working patterns such as joint 
. appointments and flexible schedules for PSE? 

F. Why do faculty appear to be unfavorable toward affirmative 
\ action? 

. 1. To^what extent does lack of turnover contribute to this? 

2. What is the impact of departmental autonomy on affirmative 
action? 

3. What are the perceived impacts of affirmative action upon 
faculty quality? * 

G. \yhat function does a mentor perform ir?^<he career development 
of aspiring young faculty and administratofs?*Under what condi- 

^ tions does it work? What factors contribute to its? success? 

H. Can other paths to leadership besides **climbing the ladder" be 
identified? 

I. How can data-coiWction procedures be modified to collect better 
data on Hispanics and American Indian faculty and administra- 
tors? 
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An Action Agenda for PSE Leaders 



'By bringing together equity experts to discuss the formulation of an 
action agenda for leadership, tlie Keystone workshop .began a dialogue 
that can lead to the development of a comprehensive agenda. The new ^- 
reaions proposed in the aaion agenda in this section ceflect the firm con- 
viction expressed by wor^vjipp participants that committed leadership 
and volijjtary action on behalf of equity will produce improvement, they 
are exampks of what a comprehensive action agenda might include, 

A comprehensive action agenda must be based upon a thorough as- 
sessment of the current situation and include specialized agendas for 
different groups. Such an agenda would delineate actions for each leader* 
ship domain to consider, federal, state, institutions, foundations and 
funding agencies, higher -education associations, special interest groups, 
and research communities. Emphasis would be upon leadership initiatives 
throughout the PSE community and upon fulLmplementation of existing 
legislation, rather than upon new political or legislative action. 

The action agenda that follows incorporates ideas expressed and 
suggestions made at Keystone. It is a beginning point for future work. 
Several participants recomnjeilded that an. 5rganization such as the 
AmericJm Council on pducatfon transmit this action agenda to appro- 
priate agencies and provide leadership in its continued development, 
either by sponsoring another workshop or through the efforts of a task 
force. 
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ACTIQN'^AGENDA 

INSTITUTIONAL SELF-EVALUATION ^ 

A. The Problem 

Regulations for implementing equity-related legislation and 
execuiiye orders are routinely forwarded to PSE institutions. 
These regulations are frequently drafted by people ignorant of the 
customs, traditions, and practices of PSE. They are often 
confusing, ov^erlappina, and enforced by different agencies and 
regionid offices. Once^he regulations are disseminated to institu; 
tions, th^<^ffice^p^^ivil Rights considers its responsibility to be 
enforcement. ' ^ 

Many of these regulations require that the institution eval- 
uate some aspects of its enjployment or educational practices. 
Most institutions have responcfed to the requirement ° for self- 
evaluation on an ad hoc basis as the regulations are published. 
Too frequently, these self-evaluation activities are assigned to a 
committee or midraanagement personnel as a worl overload, w:ith 
neither budget nor time reallocated. And too frequently, the as- 
.signment specifies a narrow, inquiry within a given time frame. 
The results may create a fiurry of institutional activity, a **pro- 
gress report** to the appropriate enforcing agency, and a filing of 
the.complete report in the affirmative-action office. ' " ^ * 

Recently, numbers of ll^hnical assistance manuals have 
appeared on the market. However, these materials generally 
cover one piece of legislation or set of regulations only an^ often 
are intended for # more general audience than pOstsecondajry 
education » > ' x 

B. Reco m mendations . * > 
1. It is^^recommended tliat a national task force be appointed to 

produce a,compreheiisLve set of guidelines for postsecoiidary- 
edyj^ittion insjtitutjoijs, wjiich would cover all equity legislation 
for students anci^em^loyees and describe succinctly what insti- 
tutions ntflst^o to cofntfly with the regulations. Included in 
this guidp wmild Ipe^all data-reporting requirements. 

Where the r^gulatio^ipverlap, conflict, or are inconsis- y 
tent, and interpretatton is p[f Rci^t, it h recommended that al- 
ternatives for inst^tions be deliWftd while the Office of 
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Civil Rights resolves the issues' through the appropriate legal ^ 
^ mechanisms. Where different enforcing agenci^ have juris- 

diction over separate parts of institutions, such as USD A over 
extension services, their endorsement of one uniform standard 
of compliance needs to be obtained."" 

2, It is recommended that in every institution the president or 
'chief executive officer assume responsibility for developing 
goalfand objectives for a ^Comprehensive institutional equity 
program aiid for ensuring its implementation. The planning 
process would logically begin with an assessment of previously 
completed self-studies. Included in thenplan would be the 
mechanisms for performance auditing and evaluation of 
^gress, 

3, Organizations and special-interest groups working on' self- 
evaluation materials should develop a bibliography of such 
materials and communications networks so that their spe- 
cialized materials can be linked tdgether to form a more com- 
prehensive set of equity evaluation materials for insututions to 
use, 

11. VOLUNTARY AFFIRMATIVE ACTION ^ 

A. The Problem 

Some members of the PSE community are asking to be allowed 
to comply voluntarily in place of regulated affirmative action. 
V They hope thereby to rid themselves of government interference 
while doing affirmative action without goals and timetables. The 
following recommendations relative to voluntary affirmative^^ 
tion are taken from a paper written by a workshop participant 
, (Tobias, forthcoining): 

B. Recommendations 

1. Essential to voluntary affirmative action within an institution 
are the following: (a) a critical minimum number of women 
and minorities already hired into key positions; (b) strong sup- 
port from the president and trustees; (c) change agents and 
opinion leaders who are advocates at or near tjje top of the ad- 
ministration and who are respected by theii^lleagues for their 
* integrity and technical competence; (d) outside support for 
and pressure on the institution from advocacy groups, alumni, 
students, and others. 
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2, An ideal voluntary affirmative-action program wOuld have the 
following ingredients: (a) departmental staffing plans; 
(b) mechanisms for analysis of administrative and educational 
decisions for their impact upon the professional development 
of current staff and the attracting of new women and minority 
*^ facu^fy and administrators; (c) a comptelpd evaluation of insti- 
tutional procedures and practices asthey affect minority, fe- 
male, and other excluded personneljSd) plans for providing 
women and minorities with opportunities to become more 
visible, credible, and powerful; and (e) imaginative programs 
to increase the pool of qualified women and minoritie^These 
programs should be developed in collaboration with foun- 
dations and other institutions. 

Ih ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE FOR 
FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS 

A. The Problem 

Faculty and administrative positions in higher education are cur- 
rently advertised in a variety of sources if they are advertised at 
alL Some oY this advertising is done to meet affirmative action re- 
quirements, even though the candidate has already been chosen. 
On the other hand, institutions seeking candidates for positions 
have no single source to turn to for qualified applicants. 

The result is that the hiring process consumes an inordinate 
amount of time. Screening committees digest hundreds of appH- 
cations, while applicants seek new positions through referral 
agejTcies, word of mouth, and anaouncements posted in profes- 
sional journSk^nd The Chronicle of Higher Education. 

B. Recommendations 
A national clearinghouse foftaculty and administrative positions 
in higher education should be established for linking available 
candidates to open positions by convpiitei^rocessingr"Silch a 
system, should provide both institutions an^^pli/iants with 
instantaneous referrals. By standardizing the informauo^n supplied 
by the applicant, screening of qualifications could bjtacc(Jm|jfished 

^rn/EW^..qu and (?tjjectively. AppHcants would b* able to specify 
^ constraints on therV availability such as geographical location, type 
of institution, and salary. Once established, tlir system could pay 
for itself through fees for both applicants and institulions 
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IV. NATIONAL STUDY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS LEGISLATION AND E;XECUTIVE ORDERS IN 
ACHIEVING EQUITY WITHIN PSE INSTITUTIONS 

^ A. The Problem 

No evaluation from a national perspective has been made of the 
changes that have occurred in PSE to improve equity since the 
^^vent of federal laws and regulations impacting upon higher 
education institutions. In addition, though some iififormation 
about successful equity programs initiated within institutions has 
been disseminated through professional journals, assess- 
ment has been undertaken of these programs and what makes 
them successful. 
B. Recommendations 

L The National Institute of Education, in collaboration with 
higher education associations, special-interest groups, apd in- 
stitutional representatives, should design a comprehensive sur- 
.vey or series of surveys to assess progress that hai.been made 
by pSE institutions in meeting their equity obligations ^to stu- 
^ dents and employees. Benefits of such an undertaking would 
be the development of measures of institutional progress, a 
tiational evaluation of the effectiveness of the laws and regula- 
tions in promoting equity, and descriptions of successful pro- 
grar!TS"'Wfiich other institutions could utilize. 

2. In conjunction wkh such a survey, it is recommended that the 
feasibility of costing equity programs be explored, in order to 
be able to assess the cost effectiveness of eqliity programs. 

3. It is recommended that an' organization such as the American 
Association for Affirmative Action orahe American Asso- 
ciation for Higher/Education undertakethe development 
of an information network to circulate information to insti- 
tutions about successful ecjuity programs or solutions to equity 

^ — problems. ^ 

v. role and functions of an affirmative-actlon or 
equity-opportunity office 

A. The Problem ' «i 

Institutions faced with compliance with regulations for both stu- 
dents and employees have developed many ways of coping. Some 
divide responsibility for equity among many administrators,' sojftf^ 
place responsibility for all equity programs in one office.'^SOme 
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institutions have the individual in charge of equity programs work 
directly for the president; others place him or her under the direc- ^ ^ 
tor of personnel or the dean of student affairs. 
^ B. Recommendations ^ 

The American Association Tor Affirmative Action should under* - . 
take as one of its projects the development of a policV paper 
defining the role and tiinctions of an affirm^tive-action/equal* ^ 
opportunity office and its piipper placement within the jnsti-y 
tution. ^ :f 

VI. OTHE8 lOEAS • ' 7^ . ^ 

The following ideas were discussed at the Equity Workshop as pos-) 
sible candidates for an actiojj^ agenda, but were not fully developed, 

• The development of improved suppojt systems for disadvantaged 
students to assist tliem with surviving in PSE 

. • The encouragement of foundations to review their policies with re- 
gard to funding PSE institutions, and to consider fupding only 
those institupiSnTthat can demonstrtfce a commitment to equity " 

• The design and implementation^f faculty-development programs 
that emphasize changing faculty attitudes with regard to equity 



^ TheRolcofPSE 
within the Larger Society 



J The relationship of PSE to the larger society is complex, B^iyond the edu- 
cation and career preparation of students, PSE institutions are engaged 
in community-oTiented programs of adult and continuing^ducation, re- 
Sf^fchf and public service. Within these mission^, wh'at is the resporv 
f sibility of PSp for improving equity within the larger society? 

The foremost responsibility is for PSE to put its own house in order, 
* so that institutions can serve as models and educate the larger society with 

regard to' equjy^le treatment of individuals. The issues, however, of the 
responsibility of PSE to the larger society are much more complex than 
ensuring that postsecondary institutions are models of -equitable treat- 
ment. For exariij^le, should the role of higher education be to change* 
society, to mirror society, to educate its students to improve society, or to 
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ignore society as it fulfills its educational mission? Is the limit of PSE's 
responsibility to provide a model for the larger society, or should PSE 
leadership actively promote equity m society through such means as con- 
gressional testimony, changing investment portfolios, public speeches, * 
and TV programs produced by institutions? Is It PSE's responsibility to 
provide remedial education for disadvantaged students who seek aj^Tcfess to 
PSE without prior preparation? What are the socially imposed barriers 
that limit career development and educational attainment by minorities 
and women, and how can PSE provide leadership for the elimination of 
these barriers? 

Resolution of these difficult questions was not attempted at fhe 
Equity Workshop. Much research, much analysis of experience, and 
much exercise of creative leadership will be required before they can be 
answered with confidence. This report has explored some of the direiS 
tions that research and leadership may profitably take to move us closer 
to the rtational aspiration for postsecondary education that is fully equi- 
table and fully responsive to the American ideal of opportunity Jor all. 
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